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Makers of Our Clothes : A Case for Trade Boards. By MRS. 
Carl Meyer and Clementina Black. London, Duckworth and 
Company, 1909. — xv, 304 pp. 

This volume presents arguments in favor of establishing minimum- 
wage boards in the English clothing trade. It is the result of a year's 
investigation into the work of women in London in the tailoring, dress- 
making and underclothing trades. The movement for the wage boards 
grew out of the exhibition of conditions in the sweated trades made by 
the Daily News in igo6, which stimulated the formation of the Anti- 
Sweating League. This association brought the movement into the 
sphere of practical politics, and within a period of a very few years it 
succeeded in securing minimum-wage boards in four trades. In the 
heated discussion of these matters, it was essential to have exact in- 
formation on the conditions existing in the industry. The Anti-Sweat- 
ing League therefore instigated the inquiry of which this book reports 
the results. It is manifestly designed to prove how powerless are 
the workers to secure a living wage without the aid of some official 
agency to check the relentless pressure of unlimited competition. The 
hardships of the employer, particularly of the small manufacturer, under 
the present economic system are noted, but the bulk of the book deals 
with the sweated condition of the labor force. The writers contend 
that some solution must be found in order to stop underpayment in so 
large a body of unorganized workers. 

The method of the inquiry was simple, although it required an enor- 
mous amount of work. Individual workers in three trades, namely, 
tailoring, dressmaking and the production of underclothing, were inter- 
viewed in their homes. The workshops also were visited. The workers 
interviewed were employed in factories of various degrees of importance , 
from the most modern, equipped with power-driven machinery, to the 
smallest workshop of the middleman. Investigators also collected the 
histories of several hundred " out " or home workers. All the testi- 
mony thus obtained goes to show that the conditions in these trades 
are deplorable. There is no standard wage ; there is hardly what 
might be called a current wage. All the evils of seasonal employment 
and of unemployment are unrelieved by any rational effort to secure 
continuity of work. In the best branch of the trade, 

in the West End tailoring trade, women are, as a rule, paid 4^. to <^s. for 
a day's work. . . . But the season extends over not more than half the 
year, and during much of the other half slackness deepens into unemploy- 
ment. We doubt whether the average wage of the first-class tailoress, 
taking the year through, often exceeds 15^. weekly. 
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Waistcoat makers are somewhat better off, an appreciable number earn- 
ing from i8j-. to 20s. a week. Of these, the writers say : " They are 
the millionaires of women's industry — persons who actually earn enough 
to house, feed, and clothe themselves healthily, and have a small sum 
in hand after the necessaries of life have been provided." At the 
other end of the scale are the shirt makers, whose condition is the 
worst. They have not bettered their condition appreciably since the 
days of "The Song of the Shirt." One of the women visited made 9J 
a week working full time ; nor was this apparently an exceptional case. 

The comparison of the earnings of home workers with those of factory 
workers is made difficult by the fact that many home workers are only 
partly employed in industrial labor. The writers unfortunately can 
give no estimate of the relative numbers of factory workers, full-time 
home workers and part-time home workers. The figures on wages and 
unemployment are based almost entirely upon the statements of the 
workers. It is to be regretted that this evidence should not have been 
more fully substantiated by the study of individual factory pay-rolls. 
Moreover, the information, such as it is, is not presented in statistical 
form. 

It seems strange that in so full a discussion of home work there is 
no mention of child labor. This omission is hard to understand, since 
the pressure of poverty is said to send children of fourteen to factories 
and workshops. If conditions in London at all resemble those in New 
York, we should expect the employment of even younger children in 
home work. 

Despite its defects, the book is an excellent piece of work. It shows 
not only insight but keen sympathy, and it is admirably written. In its 
principal recommendation, the report departs radically from the gov- 
ernment bluebook on Home Work, which would have wage boards set 
prices only for home workers. The authors maintain that factory hands 
as well as home workers need the protection of minimum-wage boards 
and that, if home workers alone were protected, it would in reality be 
a disadvantage to them and drive them out of the industry. If, on the 
other hand, wages were fixed for both sets of workers, it is argued that 
employers would still continue to use outside help on account of the 
saving in running expenses, rent, up-keep and superintendence. 

Since this book was written , wage boards have been established by 
law for the clothing trades, and these boards are about to publish 
minimum wages for both factory and home workers. The results of the 
new regulations will soon be evident and may perhaps settle the con- 
troversy. But there remains the further question as to the ultimate 
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effect of the new legislation upon home work. Is it likely that the 
fixing of a legal minimum wage can in the long run be used to suppress 
this most undesirable form of labor? It is abundantly evident that our 
writers do not regard this solution as desirable. They do not even 
discuss the proposition, and clearly show that they do not wish to face 
the issue. Apparently, they fear the immediate hardship to the workers 
that would result from a radical attack upon an economic system so 
firmly rooted. 

Pauune Goldmark. 
New York City. 

Preventive Agencies and Methods. By CHARLES RICHMOND 
Henderson. New York, Charities Publication Commitee, 1910. — 
416 pp. and index. 

In the last one hundred and fifty years the attitude of society toward 
its defective and antisocial members has been changing from pure super- 
stition to relatively pure science. We are, as yet, just entering upon 
the latter stages of the process, but we have reason to believe that the 
final transformations will be rapid. It is a long step from the idea of 
" possession by the Devil," with its accompanying methods of extermi- 
nation, to the conception of abnormal physical condition and antiso- 
cial conduct as disease, with possible cure or reformation. It is a still 
longer step to the recognition of degeneracy and to the idea of social 
protection by segregation. But while we are trying to adjust ourselves 
to this new view-point, another advance is being made. The appli- 
cation of the laws of cause and effect to the study of pathology in physical 
conditions and in conduct is giving rise to the new but relatively well 
developed science of prevention. The volume under review is a mile- 
post in one of the last stages of this advance. It is one of four volumes 
on the general subject of correction and prevention, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Henderson for the eighth International Prisons Congress. 

The author is justified in claiming : " In quite a literal sense we offer 
here a source-book on the subject." Almost no movement or scheme 
for the improvement or removal of conditions conducive to criminality 
has been overlooked. Each receives as full consideration as is possible 
in a single volume. The material has been carefully sifted. The book 
is relatively free from rash statements dictated by enthusiasm and 
insufficiently controlled by a scientific study of conditions. A few 
rather exaggerated conclusions are presented, however, with reference 
to methods of improvement, in cases in which scientific measurement 
of results is well-nigh impossible. 



